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IT is rumored that a Mr. Acker, of Albany, is being 
pushed for the position of Superintendent of Insurance to 
succeed Superintendent Fairman. Mr. Acker, we under- 
stand, is a young lawyer, having no special knowledge of 
insurance, but is identified with some co-operative life 
companies, and is being pushed, for the position by the 
managers of the co-operative concerns. We do not learn 
that he has any particular political influence behind him, 
and without it his chances for appointment are not es- 
pecially brilliant. The term of Superintendent Fairman 
does not expire till about the middle of April. 





PRACTICAL illustration of the doctrine of the survival of 
the fittest is to be found in the experience of fire insurance 
companies. During the year just closed, nineteen compa- 
nies withdrew from business, their combined capital aggre- 
gating a little over $4,000,000, or an average of about $200,- 
000 capital foreach company. They gave up the struggle 
for existence because the tendency of the business of fire 
insurance is towards the companies having large capitals 
and assets, and because the cost of maintaining a small 
volume of business is proportionately greater than to 
maintain a large volume. The small companies not only 
saw no chance for making profits, but danger that their 
capital might be swallowed up. It was the part of wis- 
dom, therefore, for them to give up and retire while it was 
yet possible to reimburse stockholders in full. The exam- 
ple of the nineteen may well be followed by as many more 
weak and struggling companies, and no doubt it will be 
when a favorable opportunity for re-insurance is presented 
to them. 





LAsT Winter the Fire Commissioners of this city sought 
to secure some amendments to the building laws, and a 
bill embodying their ideas was drafted under the direction 
of Mr. Easterbrook, Inspector of Buildings. This bill was 
presented to the Legislature, but no action was taken upon 
it. Investigation revealed the fact that a theatrical man- 
ager, who is the lessee of a theatre in this city, had suc- 
ceeded in having the bill pigeonholed. His objection to it 











was that it would compel him to make some changes in his 
theatre in order to secure the safety of his * audiences. 
The lives of citizens, in his estimation, were of little ac- 
count compared to his private dollars. A similar bill has 
again been prepared by Mr. Easterbrook this winter, and 
will again be presented to the Legislature. Its provisions 
are embraced in forty-six ‘sections, and these are drawn 
with a view to securing a better and more substantial class 
of buildings in the city. The synopsis of the bill, which 
we have seen, indicates that it is a most deserving meas- 
ure, and one that should commend itself to every legisla- 
tor. Anything that is calculated to improve the character 
of the buildings to be erected in the future, and to give 
greater security to life and limb, will meet with the hearty 
approbation of the public. 





WHAT constitutes intemperance of a degree to vitiate a 
policy of life insurance is a vexed question, and one that 
experts and learned judges have pondered in vain to find 
a satisfactory solution of. There is no standard of drunk- 
enness by which comparisons can be made,, although it 
seems to be conceded that delirium tremens are prima facie 
evidence of habitual drunkenness. Some of the courts 
have held that occasional drunkenness does not constitute 
a drinking habit sufficient to vitiate the life insurance con- 
tract, but just what degree of intemperance is necessary to 
make one an habitual drunkard has never been determined. 
That there is a difference betweena “temperate” drinking 
man and a sot is generally admitted, although there are 
some teetotal zealots who pretend there is no real differ- 
ence; that the moderate drinker is liable to become a sot 
at any moment. The line of demarcation between the two 
has never been clearly defined. Habitual drunkards are 
easily recognized, and police magistrates are in the habit 
of giving them “ $10 or ten days” on sight, but the mod- 
erate drinker is hard to detect, although the habit may be 
more perilous to him than “soaking” is to the sot. Of- 
ficers of life insurance companies generally take the ground 
that the drinking of spirituous liquors at all is harmful, 
and some of them have, in the past, been almost fanatics 
on the subject, involving their companies in much litiga- 
tion in their efforts to demonstrate that men who drank 
moderately violated their contracts. But extremists of 
this kind are few, and none of the companies now contest 
claims simply because the insured indulged moderately in 
the use of liquor, It is only when an insured person has 
used liquors in such excess as to injure his health and 
hasten his death that they contest in the courts the pay- 
ment of a claim for his insurance. A case of this kind was 
tried in this city recently, and ex-judge Dittenhoefer was 
called as a witness. Having stated that the deceased was 
a drinking man, the following colloquy took place: “What 
is a drinking man?” “A man who drinks.” “Was he an 
average drinker?” “If you will give me the standard I 


will tell you whether he was an average drinker.” -“‘ How 
“In the 


much must a man drink to be a drinking man?” 
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city of New York that is aconundrum.” “ What kind of 
a drinker, in your judgment, is a man who has delirium 
tremens?” “He is an extreme, unconscionable drinker.” 
This still leaves us in doubt as to the quantity of liquor a 
man may drink and yet keep on the sober side of drunk- 
enness. It must, we presume, depend largely upon the 
constitution and temperament of the individual, for what 
one man can consume and still remain level-headed, would 
drive another into delirium tremens. The safest way, after 
all, is to abstain entirely, for if one don’t drink there is 
little danger of his becoming intemperate. 





WITH the closing of the accounts of the old year, fire 
underwriters appear more hopeful than they have for sev- 
eral months. As early as July, it was a foregone conclu- 
sion that, unless something wonderful intervened to pre- 
vent, the year 1882 was destined to be exceedingly prolific 
in fire losses. The second half of the year bore out the 
promise of the first six months, and the year closed upon 
a record of losses which, for magnitude, we hope may never 
be duplicated in a single year. At home and abroad the 
“fire fiend” showed an alarming amount of activity, and 
underwriters very naturally felt depressed as they witnessed 
his antics. With the closing of the year’s accounts they 
drew a sigh of relief, and girdiig up their loins for a con- 
tinuance of the struggle, have entered upon the campaign 
of 1883 with renewed hope and confidence. They have a 
feeling or a presentiment that two bad years will not come 
in succession, and hoping for “ better luck” they are re- 
solved to improve to the uttermost a season that should be 
a profitable one. We admire their pluck, their courage and 
their self confidence, and wish them all an abundance of 
success. At the same time we cannot helpreminding them of 
what we have so often said, that there is no reason to an- 
ticipate a falling off in the amount of fire losses while our 
cities are filled with highly combustible buildings, and 
while they permit so many hazards to be introduced into 
them. What the companies want is not so much an in- 
crease in the amount of business transacted as better prices 
for what they do. For several years there has been a 
steady increase in the amount at risk, while the premium 
receipts have shown a falling off, or at least, no correspond- 
ing increase. Thusthe companies are burning their candle 
at both ends, while brokers and agents have got hold of 
the wick and are pulling the insides out of it. A judicious 
advance in rates and curtailment of commissions will do 
more to improve the business than all the growling over 
heavy losses that the whole profession can indulge in. | 





THERE are certain persons that make their way through 


_ the world on the reputation of others standing higher in 


public estimation than themselves, on the sole claim of 
kinship. The co-operative life associations of this country, 
allowing no stone to remain unturned in the efforts to se- 








cure business, have found it profitable to thus trade on 
the reputation of the friendly societies of Great Britain, 
organizations more closely allied to the Masonic societies, 
Advertising cards similar to the following, clipped from a 
western New York paper, are by no means scarce: 
“ Some agents of the old line life insurance companies 
seem to be very much troubled in regard to the Mutual 
Reserve Fund Life Association, being a new plan of life 
insurance. The system embraces an equitably adjusted 
Reserve Fund, and the mutual plan so successfully oper- 
ated in England,where similar life associations are still flour- 
ishing that have existed over 150 years. Five of these as- 
sociations have over one million members. In the year 
1877, the amount paid to beneficiaries on this plan was 
nearly $9,000,000, at an average [annual] cost of only $6.63 
per $1000 of indemnity.” Many times before this we have 
attempted to show the marked difference between the 
American co-operative and the English friendly society. 
The English societies have a select membership ; their 


‘principal purpose of existence is not life insurance ; mem- 


bers do not depend for their insurance money on fost 
mortem assessments, and there is a sound existing belief 
in the value of accumulated assets. In all these respects 
the co-operatives of America are known to be opposed to 
the English friendly societies; in fact, the difference be- 
tween the two classes of organizations is as marked as be- 
tween chalk and cheese. In a letter published in a con- 
temporary recently, D. P. Fackler, the well-known actu- 
ary, referring incidentally to this claim of kinship to the 
English Friendly Societies on the part of the American co- 
operative, says: “So far as I can learn all the English 
friendly societies that have existed for ‘one hundred or 
two hundred years’ have been mainly held together by 
ties other than those of a common life insurance interest. 
I do not think any genuine exceptions can be shown. 
Last year a Canadiam correspondent confronted me with 
the printed assertion of a local co-operative, that ‘there 
are sixty similar societies in London over one hundred 
years old.’ I immediately wrote back that I would wager 
$100 that the statement was untrue ; if true they have had 
a good opportunity to prove it, but I have not been called 
upon to pay, and would now like to test the proof of these 
oft-repeated assertions by offering through your columns 
$100 for one single instance of an English assessment so- 
ciety, now one hundred years old, in which a desire for 
life insurance is the only occasion and object of member- 
ship, and in which the assessment rates do not increase 
somewhat as the members grow older, or which has not 
been kept alive by purely adventitious circumstances.” 
The time has arrived for the managers of co-operatives to 
keep quiet about the long life and cheap insurance of their 
so-called English cousins. 





THE city authorities are again agitating the question of 
increased water supply for New York, and are ready with 
a bill to present to the Legislature asking authority to spend 
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from $20,000,000 to $50,000,000 in the construction of 
new dams, aqueducts, reservoirs, etc., in duplication of 


the present Croton system. That some plan must be 
adopted to increase the supply of water for this city is 
conceded by all citizens, but whether the one proposed is 
the best that can be adopted is very much questioned. 
The supply now equals nearly 100,000,000 gallons daily, an 
allowance that, if carefully and judicjously distributed, would 
be sufficient for all purposes. But as a matter of fact, as 
much water is wasted, or used for unnecessary purposes, 
as is consumed legitimately. Salt water from the rivers 
would answer quite as well for these irregular purposes as 
fresh water, and if it could be supplied liberally would so 
relieve the demands now made upon the Croton that the 
present system of supply would be adequate for all legiti- 
mate purposes for fifty years to come. We have advo- 
cated the introduction of salt water from the rivers, in 
special pipes, delivered under such pressure that powerful 
streams for fire extinguishment could be obtained from 
every hydrant. Salt water would serve for allthe purposes 
of waste—mostly connected with water closets—that now 
so deplete the Croton supply, and would in addition give 
an abundance for street cleaning and sanitary uses, while 
innumerable streams from street hydrants would render a 
great fire in New York an impossibility. The salt water 
system could be introduced, with separate street mains, 
hydrants, pumping stations and everything complete, for 
one-half what it will cost to duplicate the Croton system, 
and would have the advantage over that in that the 
supply would be inexhaustible. But we presume it is a 
waste of words to advocate what must seem to every citi- 
zen a natural and desirable method for increasing our 
water supply, for those in authority are determined upon 
having the more costly system, because it offers better 
opportunities for the politicians to make money in carrying 
it out. Taxpayers seem to be apathetic in the matter, and 
if they are willing to foot the bills, that is their privilege. 
After having done so, however, they will not possess so 
efficient a water supply as they would if they insisted upon 
the introduction of salt water at a less cost. 
* * 

Speaking of the water supply, a civil engineer of more 
than local reputation says that as an effectual method of 
preventing conflagrations and providing an abundance of 
water, he would recommend the opening of canals from 
river to river, through which the tides could ebb and flow. 
He would commence with Canal street, formerly the bed 
of a small stream, transform it into a canal connecting the 
two rivers, and thus furnish an unlimited supply of water 
in the heart of a district where it is much needed, but is at 
present lamentably deficient. Other cross streets could be 
converted into canals from time to time, until the city was 
cross-sectioned with them to an extent that would forever 
set at rest the question of water supply. By widening the 
streets through which the canals run they would form bar- 
riers that no conflagrations could cross. The idea isa good 
one, but the expense involved in the construction of these 
canals would be something enormous. 








CO-OPERATIVE FRAUDS. 


HE managers of the co-operative or assessment life in- 
T surance companies, so called, have promised to make 
extraordinary efforts this winter to obtain from the different 
State Legislatures the enactment of laws which shall ex- 
empt them from every obligation imposed, for the protec. 
tion of the public, upon the business of life insurance. 
They object to making any reports to the State authori- 
ties as to the character of their business or the amount 
transacted, or to exhibit to the public their financial stand- 
ing. They protest against any supervision of their affairs 
and against any restraints being imposed upon them. 
They wish “to be let alone,” and permitted to go on de- 
ceiving the public by false representations without incur- 
ring any responsibility. We presume the Legislature of 
this State will be asked to pass a law absolutely relieving 
this class of fraudulent organizations from all accounta- 
bility. That is to say, to permit companies organized by 
and manipulated solely in the interests of scheming and 
needy adventurers—companies that have not a dollar of as- 
sets with which to redeem their promises of indemnity— 
that have no resources whatever, except such voluntary 
contributions as are made when the hat is passed around— 
to transact a fictitious life insurance business free from all 
those restraints that are by law imposed upon the legiti- 
mate life insurance companies that have millions of dollars 
of assets with which to pay claims, and possessing records 
for honesty, fair dealing and integrity of management run- 
ning back through many years. Their record covers those 
years of trial and struggle when the very life of the nation 
was in peril, and those dark days following when the busi- 
ness enterprise of the country was paralyzed and the 
strongest of our financial institutions were shaken to their 
foundations. Through all the dangers that beset them 
during these perilous times, the existing life companies 
preserved the even tenor of their way, protecting every 
interest entrusted to their keeping, and weathering the 
storms triumphantly, while all around them was strewn the 
wrecks of every variety of business enterprise. Notwith- 
standing this severe test of their solvency and their per- 
manency, the law of the State still subjects them to 
supervision, requires them to make detailed reports of 
their business annually, to pay heavy taxes, and to make 
large deposits as a guarantee of their good faith. These 
honorable and legitimate companies, possessing hundreds 
of millions of dollars of assets, are as well known as the 
State government itself, and enjoy the public confidence 
in a much higher degree, yet it is proposed to maintain 
the restrictions placed upon them and to remove them en- 
tirely from those untrustworthy ephemeral concerns, man- 
aged by adventurers, swindlers or misguided enthusiasts, 
and that have not a dollar of accumulations to give them 
a shadow of financial stability or a promise of permanency. 
We trust the Legislature will give the subject full and 
careful consideration before turning loose upon the com- 
munity this horde of irresponsible companies, the sole ex- 
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cuse for whose existence is the greed of their organizers 
and managers. 

It is needless to reproduce the evidence to prove that 
co-operative insurance is fallacious in principle and de- 
ceptive in practice. This has become an old story, and 
should by this time be familiar to every person capable of 
reading the newspapers. For three or four years the State 

- of Pennsylvania, whose laws were favorable to them, was 
overrun by these co-operative “ graveyard” companies, and 
the details of their transactions form one of the darkest 
pages in the criminal history of that State. That they paid 
a premium for greed, robbery, embezzlement, perjury, 
forgery, and even murder, is a well known fact; that they 
corrupted public officials, legislators and even judges on 
the bench, was well established. We trust New York 
State is not to be exposed to similar iniquities at the bid- 
ding of the few schemers who are manipulating these as. 
sessment companies. No doubt there are officials, and 
even legislators, who are willing to be corrupted, but 
there should be honest men enough, with sufficient in- 
telligence, at Albany to see through their schemes and 
defeat them. There are already 117 of these associa. 
tions in the State whose reports are included in the an- 
nual report of the Superintendent of Insurance for 1881 ; 
how many more there are who failed to make state- 
ments, we do not know. Should the laws relating to them 
be repealed, there would be no limit to the number that 
would be organized. In Pennsylvania 253 were started in 
1880-81 in addition to the horde already in existence. 


The infamous transactions they engaged in made them 
notorious, till finally the crimes perpetrated in their be- 
half became so barefaced that the State authorities were 
compelled to take action against them. As soon, however, 
as legal proceeding were begun calculated to bring the 
officers into court and compel them to show their hands, 
these fictitious companies disappeared like dew before the 
sun. The officers did not dare to show the public what 
they had been doing, preferring to give up business and 
slink away with their ill-gotten gains to letting the light of 
investigation in upon their transactions. Of the one hun- 
dred and seventeen co-operative companies doing business 
in New York State, some are no better than the worst of 
the Pennsylvania graveyard concerns. They are managed 
by broken down insurance agents and wreckers, who are 
simply professional adventurers seeking the means where- 
by to get a living without work and at the expense of an 
easily gulled public. It is this class of men who want all re- 
straints upon these co-operative humbugs withdrawn, and 
it is in full accord with the couplet, 

* ‘*No man e’re felt the halter draw 

With good opinion of the law,” 
that they ask the repeal of all laws that tend to give the 
public an insight into their business. 

Included in the list of New York co-operatives are 
quite a number of trade beneyolent societies, and it is to 
be regretted that they are found in such bad company. 
They have nothing in common with the speculative con- 











the latter to further their own ends. The benefit socie- 
ties are, we believe, as a rule honestly managed, but the 
co-operative or assessment principle upon which they are 
conducted is none the less fallacious. Few of them accu- 
mulate a reserve fund with which to pay death claims, and 
there can be no insurance that is trusworthy that is not 
positively guaranteed by reserve funds. He who puts his 
trust in the pass-around-the-hat system is leaning upon 
a broken reed, for it can never be foretold how many of 
those who have promised to pay will refuse to do so 
when called upon. They are under no obligation to do 
so, nor is any penalty attached to their refusal. But how 
much more precarious and untrustworthy does this form 
of so-called insurance become when its managers are 
simply unprincipled adventurers seeking to convert to 
their own uses all they can of the money that passes 
through their hands. It is because they interfere with 
their peculations that these men seek the repeal of ex- 
isting laws. There is no hardship in an honestly man- 
aged trades society making annual reports to the Superin- 
tendent of Insurance, and truthfully setting forth the 
character and amount of its business transactions. To do 
so is to notify the public, and especially the members of 
such organizations, of the true nature of the society to 
which they entrust interests of such importance as the 
care of widows and orphans. If the legitimate life com- 
panies, with their millions of dollars of assets, and their 
known and tried integrity, are required to make such ex- 
hibits of their business for the protection of the public, 
certainly these irresponsible assessment companies should 
be compelled to do so. But a combination of the co- 
operative companies of the country has resolved that the 
public has no interest in their affairs, that the laws 
enacted to regulate them are burdensome and oppressive, 
and that they will use every means in their power to have 
them repealed, or to have others enacted that will leave 
them free in their operations. The principal manipula- 
tors of this combination are residents of this State and 
managers of some of the worst of the co-operative com- 
panies.. They are men wholly lacking in principle, with 
reputations already tainted by the frauds in which they 
have heretofore been engaged. Should they apply to the 
Legislature, as they have promised to do, for relief, we trust 
no action will be taken until a thorough investigation of 
the whole system has been made. 








SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 





THE mourners over the hard luck of the past year are more numer- 
ous than ever. Judging by the rumors some of the strongest, wisest, 
and most conservative companies have been badly hit by the year’s 
losses, and will show a falling off in net surplus. Yet the De- 
cember losses were not so large in the aggregate as they were twelve 
months previous. The Milwaukee, Toledo and Lodi fires combined 
did not equal the single loss in South street in this city a year ago. But 





cerns, but are being unwittingly used by the managers of 
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somehow there was a concentration of losses in a number of companies 
whose officers were made to feel that they were especial targets for 
losses, and that the shots had hit the bull’s eye every time. Other 
companies had their hard experience in previous months, and while 
these escaped the severity of December they are badly off on the year’s 


experience. 
+ * * 

THE retirement of the Tradesmens, or rather the manner of it, was a 
surprise, although it had been known for.months that the Secretary, 
who is now Manager of the Standard of London, has been mentioned 
as a candidate for English Company honors on various occasions. 
We believe that he was one of those originally thought of in connection 
with the Standard’s American management, and his selection is conse- 
quently a proper one. Nobody doubts Mr. Brown’s ability ; he has 
indeed been one of the successful underwriters of this city, and being 
no longer handicapped by adverse surroundings, his career henceforth 
should develop further successes in the profession. The peculiar per- 
sonal relations between the Secretary and President of the Tradesmens, 
which had more or less representation in the Board of Directors, were 
well known on the street, and the prophets have been predicting the 
final liquidation of the Company for the past year. 


% * * 


WE were told in a Broadway office recently that some objectionable 
bills for adjustment expenses are going the rounds, and giving rise to 
very unpleasant suggestions. 

% * * 


ONE of the peculiarities of the situation is that all through the lamen- 
tations over the misfortunes of the year just closed runs a thread of 
encouragement for the future, based on the promising outlook for 
higher rates. There is no disguising the fact that the promise of in- 
creased rates is fairer and stronger than at any previous season since 
1874, and if the companies are ever to improve their business it must 
be through this medium. The decided advance in rates in this city is 
reflected in the increased rates charged and obtained elsewhere in all 
directions, and there is such a willingness on the part of the public to 
pay a higher price for fire insurance, that it will be nothing less 
than idiocy if the companies fail to charge the advance. It is out of 
this increase that the real benefits are to be derived. 

a * * 

By some happy chance_it has been discovered that the cars of the 
Marine Railway which were supposed to have been burned in the fire 
which consumed the cars of the Manhattan Beach Railway Company 
at Bay Ridge, were safely housed on the Greenpoint division of the 
road. The} Phenix and other companies which carried the risk on 
these cars, are consequently delighted. The loss which was at first 
reported to be over $200,000 will now be reduced to about $115,000, 
and the companies interested will escape with much less loss than was 
anticipated. 

oo % * 

THERE has been another change in the Brooklyn agency companies, 
and the Queen, Merchants of Newark, Westchester, and others are 
sailing under new captains. If they can do something to raise the 
rates on mercantile risks in that benighted city they will do well. 


% % * 


THE clothing merchants who use steam cutting machines on their 
premises for preparing work to send out to tailors and tailoresses are in 
arms against having their risks classed as special hazards. We are in- 
formed that a protest has been prepared and extensively signed and 
will shortly be sent to the Board of Underwriters. Whether the Board 
will officially consider the protest we cannot say, but it is commonly 
reported that the companies in many cases where special rates would 
apply in the dry goods district have ignored the rule concerning the use 
of steam power, and are still insuring stocks “ with privilege to cut and 
sew ” at extra hazardous rates. The probable truth is that though the 





Board has adopted the rule, many of the companies regard its opera- 
tion as onerous and exercise their own option in enforcing it. There is 
quite an uncertainty as to the binding obligation to carry it out. 


* * % 


As expected, there are rumors by the score picking out this and that 
and the other company for immediate re-insurance. The birds of evil 
omen have been more numerous than ever, and successively a dozen 
companies have been doomed: by these gossips to an early grave. The 
Tradesmens affair gave an impetus to these stories, and it is quite 
probable some of them will be realized, but not yet. 


* % & 


THE underwriters are about to be urged to recommend a scheme for 
an additional water supply from the hills of New Jersey, to be conveyed 
under the North River by pipes, and to be used only in case of fires, 
We presume the details will demonstrate the practicability of the scheme, 
as applied to the business portion of the city. But it has been claimed 
by most underwriters that the difficulty heretofore has not been in the 
supply so much as in the inadequacy of the present pipes for its distri- 
bution. Given adequate pipage and the present supply can be made 
sufficient, is the claim of the Water Commissioners, 


> % % 


THE story of danger to the fireren from streams of water coming 
into contact with electric light wires, and thus forming a current of 
sufficient strength to injure the man holding the pipe, is ridiculed by 
several electricians in “electricity” journals, It has mever been stated 
how the firemen are to determine which wires are for electric lights and 
which are not, and how they could avoid them if they knew, but it is 
consoling to know that there is no danger either way. 

st my “ 


FURTHER difficulties in the pay-rolls of the patrolmen employed in 
saving property subsequent to fires are to be avoided by a new code of 
rules, now nearly completed by the Fire Patrol Committee, under which 
such irregularities as have been complained of in the past will be im- 
possible without the most positive disobedience of orders. 


a * 2 


THAT was a very feeble panic which occurred on Friday last while 
the reports were being received from Cohoes. All through the morn- 
ing the bulletins seemed to indicate a conflagration involving millions, 
and companies carrying knitting mills, and especially those with the 
large lines on the Harmony Mill risks, began to count their losses as 
already incurred. When the losses were finally centered in three or 
four establishments and many companies found they had lost only 
small sums, the relief was immediate. The Cohoes panie shows how 
small a suspicion of losses is required to produce an excitement. 


* * w 
A STORAGE warehouse with a picture frame factory overhead is the 


latest anomaly in this city. It is located on the corner of King and 
Greenwich streets. 





INSURANCE MATTERS ABROAD. 





THERE are few houses insured in some of the French departments. Of 
150 fires in that of Lozere, ro2 were not insured. Only two out of sixty- 
four were insured in Aveyron. 

A GERMAN fireman’s paper has made its appearance in Leipsic. We 
think its title rather long: Commercial Blatt fuer das gesammte Feuer- 
loesch Wesen, which, literally translated, is Commercial Gazette for the 
Entire Fire Extinguishing Business. It looks rather long, although more 
homely in English. It contains an interesting article on the first suction 
hose, The writer claims the invention for Ian and Nicholas Van der Heide, 
who received a patent fron the State General for twenty-five years, Sep- 
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tember 16, 1677, and then erected a pump factory that existed in Amster- 
dam up to 1868. The editor of the Blatt intends to publish a general 
work on fire department literature—if such a term applies to so extended 
a programme as he announces. He desires to have all possible informa- 
tion, and will be thankful for all publications bearing in any way on the 
subject. His address is, ‘‘ F, Lenz, Danzig, Germany.” He is connected 
with the fire department of that city. 

Some of the French papers think that too much leniency is shown to 
incendiaries. No species of crime imperils the lives of so many beings. 
The old laws punished with death the very threat to set fire. The death 
of several Paris firemen, while on duty, and the incendiary act of the son 
of the Prince de Polignae, has given the text for some articles in the polit- 
ical as well as the insurance press of Paris. 

Two French cities—Lille and Grenoble —are trying to get up insurance 
companies against commercial losses. 

Yer another novelty, law insurance, that is, the litigant is insured against 
having to pay law expenses. Law has its delays and its uncertainties, but 
any method for making it more attractive does not seem commendable. 

THE great damage caused by high waters in Europe during this win- 
ter have awakened attention to the fact that such losses are not covered 
by any insurance. But here the difficulty naturally arises, that insurers 
could only be found in localities liable to inundation, while on the other 
hand the very universality of floods would act with a most disastrous 
effect on any insuring company. Should the State intervene or not in 
such cases, would depend on the idea formed of the duties of a govern- 
ment. 

A JOINT stock company with a capital of 1,000,000 marks is to be 
formed in Hanover. The object of this company is to insure against 
losses from the freezing or bursting of water pipes, or from acts of care- 
lessness by which such might be caused. 

THE Berlin Victoria Company has increased its capital by three mil- 
lion marks is order to extend its accidental insurance branch. 


THERE is a little French insurance company that would seem to have a - 


large insured capital. This is the ‘‘ Mutual Association against war and 
riot risks.” The total capital insured is 86,662,600 francs. But we are in 
times of peace. 


ALL the French papers acknowledge that there is a regular crisis at 
present among the insurance companies. This is attributed to undue 
competition. The Parlement places some of the blame on American life 
insurance companies—‘‘ certain of them have established a regular busi- 
ness here.” This would seem to infer that the opposition of the French 
companies, etc., has been useless, 











CORRESPONDENCE, 


ALBANY. 
Convening of the Legislature—A Raid upon Insurance Companies Threatened—Vul- 


tures that Promise to ‘‘ Make Things Lively" —Applicants for the Position of Su- 
perintendent of Insurance—A Co-operative Bill Introduced. 


[FRom OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 

THE Legislative session of 1883 has commenced, and now trouble to 
insurance interests will be the order of the day. While the session began 
last Tuesday, there has been but one day’s work as yet, as an adjournment 
for a week was taken to await the repairs in the Assembly ceiling. I 
don’t know but it would be a good thing if the repairs lasted six months. 
If anything good comes out of the Legislature, it will be a surprise, and 
an unusual event. 

With the advent of the Legislature, has come the usual patriots, who 
are annually around the Legislative halls, trying to make the law-makers 
believe that it is their duty to overhaul insurance companies, investigate 
the officers and stir matters up generally. They have commenced their 
labors in that direction already, and are going around boasting of their in- 
tentions to make things lively on insurance during this session. These 
would-be patriots are anxious to make the new members believe that 
they are laboring to protect the interests of the policyholders, when in 

- 





fact they are trying to stir up sufficient breeze to blow themselves into 
enough importance to attract the attention of insurance men and demand 
a share of the policyholders’ money. Where they will strike first, remains 
to be seen. It may be on the defunct Knickerbocker, or it may be some 
of the other companies, or even the receivers again. 

The term of Superintendent Fairman does not expire until the middle 
of April. There are several men after his place. It is understood here 
that the insurance companies, at least the native portion of them, are sus- 


taining, as tar as they can, the application of John A. McCall, for the head ° 


of the Department. He has been the Deputy through two administrations 
of the Department, is a Democrat and understands insurance matters, but 
the exigencies of politics and party will demand, and probably secure, the 
appointment of some other than McCall to the position, There area 
number of persons who so believe and are securing endorsements to their 
applications. First and foremost of these is ex-Congressman George M. 
Beebe of Monticello, Sullivan County. He is a newspaper editor, that is, 
if a weekly village paper can be called a newspaper, and has been active 
in politics for fifteen years. The next on the list is Charles C. Loew, who 
held the position of County Clerk for two terms in New York, and an 
active politician for twenty-five years. Edgar K. Apgar, who has never 
done anything but hold places in Albany, is likewise pressed. He is one 
of the stump orators for the Democrats, and just now is endeavoring to 
make the public believe that. he is the original discoverer of Governor 
Cleveland. Next comes A. J. Hamilton, of Hudson, who has been con- 
nected with the Hudson River steamboat business. He understands the 
insurance of boats and cargoes, which is more than some of the others do. 

The benefit, or benevolent associations, of this section are pressing a 
lawyer by the name of Acker, for Supérintendent. They are anxious for 
an Insurance Superintendent who will be to their special interest. The 
list bids fair to grow to an indefinite length. 

The first day of the session brought forth one bill, but it was on the 
county co-operative fire interest. It was introduced in the Senate by Sena- 
tor Pitts, and proposes to amend sections nine and eleven of chapter 362 
of the laws of 1880, providing for the formation of county co-operative in- 
surance companies. The amendment proposed to the gth section of that 
law is to add at the end of the section the following : 


The Executive Committee shall, preceding each annual meeting of the 
Board of Directors, make an estimate. in writing, to be signed by such 
committee or a majority of the members thereof, of the sum they shall 
deem necessary to pay the losses and necessary expenses not otherwise 
provided for for the ensuing year, and also the sum necessary to pay any 
deficiency for the preceding year, which estimate shall be presented to 
the Board of Directors on the first day of their annual meeting, and the 
Board of Directors at their annual meeting shall have the power, and 
are hereby authorized, to cause the said sum set forth in such estimate, or 
any part thereof, to be assessed, levied and collected from the different 
members of said company, in the same manner that the amount necessary 
to pay any loss occurring is assessed, levied and collected. 


The amendment to the 11th section is also the proposed addition of 
the following at the end: 

In case any person against whom an assessment is made, who fails or 
neglects to pay the same, shall be deemed insolvent by said officers, they 
shall not in such case be obliged to sue the same, but may, upon the facts 
with the name of delinquent member and amount of assessment, refer the 
same to the next annual meeting of the company, and thereafter take such 
action thereon as said company at its annual meeting may determine. 

The above bill makes a start. There are rumors that the mutual bene- 
fit associations are getting ready to apply for legislation. The exact na- 
ture of their demands is not given in the rumors. 


ALBANY, January 8, 1883. DEACON. 





CHICAGO. 
High Pressure Water Works—Annual Meeting of the Chicago Board of Under- 
writers—The Underwriters Petition the City Council to Regulate the Construc- 
tion of High Buildings—The Results of 1882 in Chicago. 


[From Our OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 

For two years it has been a well known fact that the water supply in the 
business portion of this city is gradually becoming inadequate. Last 
winter a small company of wealthy citizens, aware of this great and grow- 
ing need of a high pressure water system in this portion of the city, made 
application to the Council for a franchise, and proposed to erect works 
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sufficient to supply the demand. The application met with opposition, 
and was referred to a committee, in whose hands it remained until Sep- 
tember last, when a report was made on which no action was taken. A 
rumor was current a few days since that the company was again endeav- 
oring to secure a franchise, and Commissioner of Public Works, Cregier, 
allowed himself to be interviewed on the subject by a newspaper reporter. 
He is opposed to granting the franchise on the ground that the city can 
well afford to build the works. He gives figures to show that the high 
pressure works need not cost over $250,000, and says that the city has 
plenty of money to build the works. This being true, there is no reason 
why the City Council should not authorize the construction of the works. 
Upon the completion of the new engines at the West Side works, the 
water supply of the city will be 140,000,000 gallons daily, and with high 
pressure works in the heart of the city, the supply will be ample for years 
to come. 

The annual meeting of the Chicago Board of Underwriters was held on 
Thursday of this week, and after the usual report and routine business, the 
following officers were elected for the ensuing year: President, Thomas 
Goodman; Vice-President, Thomas S. Cunningham; Treasurer, James 
H. Moore; Secretary, T. W. Bowden ; Fire Patrol Committee, John J. 
Janes, Henry H. Brown and R. W. Hosmer. 

A petition was presented to the City Council at its regular meeting this 
week by a committee of the Chicago Board of Underwriters, asking that 
an ordinance be passed regulating the erection of high buildings in the 
heart of the city. They protest against the erection of buildings over 
eighty-five feet high, unless they arg entirely fire-proof. There is no ques- 
tion but that their demands are just, but the underwriters cannot get what 
they want unless they stand firm and advance rates unless their demands 
are complied with. Let them do this and have the business men and 
property owners on their side, and the Council must comply with their 
wishes. Nothing else will bring about the desired result. Another de- 
mand that should be made on the Council is the appropriation of enough 
money to place at least one fire-boat on the river. The value of the 
property fronting on the river is immense, and it is in many places almost 
inaccessible to the Fire Department. Chief Swenie has asked several 
times for an appropriation of this kind and it has always been refused. 
The underwriters must take a firm stand on both these questions and 
their wishes will be complied with. 

The following is the text of the petition : 


To the Honorable, the City Council of the City of Chicago : 

The undersigned, a Committee of the Chicago Board of Underwriters, beg leave 
to call the attention of your honorable body to the modern and growing practice of 
erecting buildings of six, seven, eight and nine stories in height, tothe great hazard 
of public safety. 

If the citizens of slender means and small capital ought to be prevented from 
erecting wooden houses, by reason of the peril from fire to which they expose the 
property of others, much more ought the wealthy capitalist to be prohibited from 
exposing adjacent property in the very heart of the city, in a manner equally haz- 
ardous. 

A fire in a low building, even though it be built of wood, if discovered and taken 
before it spread, can usually be subdued by one or two engines and a few Firemen ; 
but a fire in the upper part of a building, beyond the reach of the most powerful en- 
gines known to modern skill, must burn on, scattering fire brands wherever the 
wind may carry them. Besides, fire brands drifted from an eminence of too and 
120 feet above the level of the street, naturally fly a much greater distance than 
those from one-fifth of such heights, and in their descent alight on roofs and those 
parts of buildings most exposed and least accessible. 

No fires are so much to be dreaded, especially by firemen, as those which occur 
in the upper stories of tall buildings. 

It was the great height of the fire when discovered, which involved the destruction 
of the Drake, Farwell and Thatcher block in 1870. 

It was the great height of the fire, when discovered, which rendered all help in- 
effectual, in the burning of the Field & Leiter building, in November, 1877. 

It was the great height of the buildings in Boston which rendered impossible the 
arrest of the great conflagration in November, 1872, 

All large cities have suffered to a greater or less extent from this cause, in the 
times of their greatest peril. 

Fire in elevated positions, when not arrested in their incipiency, always spread 
devastation farther and wider than similar accidents when occurring in low buildings. 

A city, which, like Chicago, has suffered a baptism of fire more than once, can 
hardly afford to ignore this peril. 

In the recent annual report of the New York Fire Patrol, quoted in The Monitor 
it is said that out of four million dollars ($4,000,000,) of fire losses, during the past 
year, $2,743,721 were absorbed by thirteen fires; that is to say, nearly seventy (70) 
per cent of the whole was to be found in these thirteen (13) fires. 








The patent fact is, that those occurring in high buildings have been the most 
disastrous, 

The same writer (Mr. Hines, of The Insurance Monitor), in his December, 1882, 
number, says that during the last twenty-six (26) years there were over twenty-two 
thousand (22,000) fires, while nearly sixty (60) per cent of the losses have been ab- 
sorbed by one hundred and twenty-six (126) of them. 

Every intelligent underwriter knows that the majority in value of these have oc- 
curred in high buildings, where it was impracticable to subdue the flames till the 
floors, and oftentimes the walls have fallen, not infrequently burying some hapless 
firemen who were trying to save them, 

So sensible are underwriters of this fact, that in adjusting their rates, they make 
an extra charge for increase in height, so as to have it commensurate with the haz- 
ard. 

But the public have no such remedy. If such buildings are permitted, they must 
endure without any compensation for their exposure. 

It is as citizens, therefore, rather than as underwriters, that they sound the note 
of warning. Citizens whose daily business brings them into contact with a kind of 
information which does not so readily occur to others. 

Nor is the danger to property the only consideration. The hazard to life and 
limb, of those who might be so unfortunate as to occupy upper rooms, is too seri- 
ous to pass without careful consideration. 

Upper stories of lofty buildings are too often found to be the places of regular 
employment of women and girls, whose perils cannot be calculated in dollars and 
cents. The loss of life to some, and the hair-breadth escape of others, who have 
suddenly found themselves estopped from escape, by stairs or elevators, finding ref- 
uge only on roofs of houses, till succor could be extended, have furnished the 
theme of many a harrowing story. 

If the ambition of monied men, in the erection of such buildings so as to enjoy 
enormous rentals, can find no limitation in the consideration of the public welfare, 
it surely is time that the legislative power of the city be invoked to protect the peo- 
ple on the ground of public safety. 

The increasing greatness of Chicago should not be overlooked in considering this 
subject. Its progress thus far has been without precedent. Its future is 
secured beyond a doubt. It must ever be recognized as one of the great 
cities of the world. In enterprize it is peerless. In the wisdom of its 
provisions for the future it ought also to be peerless. Let not its future greatness 
be marred by present neglect. For beauty of architecture it compares favorably 
with the handsomest city in the world. Let it not copy from older cities that are 
disfigured by buildings of extravagant pretensions alongside of those that are made 
to appear diminutive by comparison. . 

Other cities, especially in the great Northwest, copy from us; let our example be 
worthy of imitation. 

It is well known that fire engines and hose cannot be relied upon to deliver water 
in volume, to a height exceeding eighty-five (85) feet ; and even at that height the 
water is more frequently scattered into a mere spray. 

It is also well known that when heat is intense, a mere spray not only does not 
subdue, but intensifies the heat. Science has availed herself of this knowledge, in 
the use of spray when manufacturing certain kinds of steel. 

It is therefore obvious that buildings cannot be erected beyond the height named, 
with proper regard to public safety, unless in all parts constructed of absolutely fire- 
proof material. 

‘The undersigned therefore pray your honorable body to pass an ordinance, pro- 
hibiting the future erection of buildings to a height exceeding eighty-five (85) feet, 
unless in all parts constructed ot absolutely fire-proof materials; and even then to 
be used only as offices, where females and helpless children cannot be imperiled; 
and with such proper fire escapes as shall afford a means of exit to whomsoever 
they may be occupied. Respectfully submitted, 

THOMAS GOODMAN, 


CONRAD WITKOWSREY, Committee, 
R. S. CRITCHELL, 


Fanuary 2, 1883 

The past year has been the best for several years for the fire insurance 
interests here. The insurance losses will not exceed $500,000, and the 
premium receipts will aggregate two million and a half. The Traders In- 
surance Company of this city closed the year with assets of $1,057,217, 
and net surplus of $339,696, an increase of $73, 130. 


CHICAGO, January 6, 1883. Dg.ra, 








COMMUNICATIONS. 


THE GLOBE MUTUAL LIFE. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 

A CANADIAN company assumed some of the Globe policies, taking an 
assignment of the reserves, and continuing the risk. Death claims to the 
amount of a few thousand dollars were filed with the New York receiver, 
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and it seems that the referee has rejected such as were filed on the re-in. 
suring company’s forms, whilst no exception was taken to one made ou 
as against the estate. The company acting in good faith supplied all the 
evidence on which it had itself paid the claims, including the discharge, 
and made claim as the transferees, but it seems that the New York Court 
has sustained the referee’s report dismissing such claims. Was there nota 
judgment in favor of the United States Life or some other company on a 
similar point? Will you kindly in editorial give me some information 
tending to establish the re-insuring company’s hold on the estate. 
Yours truly, CANADIAN, 

MONTREAL, Yanuary 5, 1883. 

[August 18, 1881, was named by the Court, Judge Westbrook, as the 
date limited for filing claims against the Globe Mutual Life. Under the 
decision in ve Security Life (78 New York Court of Appeals Report, 129), 
a death occurring prior to this date may come in as a death claim by dis- 
counting the face of the policy back to the time of the appointment of the 
receiver and deducting therefrom such premiums, if any, as would have 
fallen due meanwhile had the company been going on. 

In the case of the Globe Mutual Life Insurance Company several exten- 
sions of time were made, the last one expiring August 18, 1882, wherein 
such proofs might be filed with the receiver a year aftera set date. Thatis 
to say, the proofs of a death taking place prior to August 18, 1881, might 
be filed within a year thereafter with like effect as if filed upon 
that date; but no extension of time within which a death itself 
might occur after August 18, 1881, has been made. As you give no 
dates of death or of presentation of proofs to the receiver, we are unable 
to say whether or not the cause of rejection of your claims was from their 
having occurred or been filed too late At any rate, according to the pro- 
cedure adopted in ‘these cases, if objected to by the receiver, you should 
have had notice of the refusal of your claim and of the day upon which 
your claim would be heard before the referee. Possibly you have taken 
no precautions to establish your claim before the referee appointed to 
determine who are the proper claimants against the funds, and therefore 
you have lost your standing by default. You may have strictly adhered 
to the advice generally given by both receivers and the Superintendent of 
Insurance to the effect that parties having claims against these defunct in- 
surance companies have no necessity to employ attcrneys. It is scarcely 
necessary for us to say again, for we have so often iterated it before, that 
while there may be little necessity for such employment in many cases, those 
of an unusual character, and especially where the claim is disputed by the 
receiver, stand in need of the best legal assistance. This is apart, of 
course, from those general matters, such as the supervision of the work 
and expenses of the receiver, his fees and celerity in winding up the estate, 
Experience has unfortunately proved in these cases of insolvent life in- 
surance companies that the principal men required to be watched are the 
receivers themselves, and that the Attorney General’s office has proved 
quite inadequate to thisend. There have been numerous judgments in 
favor of re-insuring companies in the matter of several defunct life com- 
panies.—Editor THe Spectator. } 














MISCELLANY. 


EFFECT OF THE DRINKING HABIT ON MORTALITY. 


RECENTLY J. Edmunds, M.D., M.R.C.P., Senior Physician to the London 
Temperance Hospital, and Senior Medical Examiner to the United King- 
dom Temperance and General Provident Institution, gave a lecture in the 
council chamber of the Town Hall, Norwich, on “The Scientific Aspect 
of the Temperance Question.” In opening his lecture, Dr. Edmunds said 
he was simply a working medical man, like the chairman, and it was in 
that capacity he wished to address them. It was not necessary for him to 
speak of the evils which grow out of the use of alcoholic beverages. A 
very large part of the crime of the country, the fires and the shipwrecks, 
grew out of the drinking habits of the people. Wherever the drinking 
usages of society prevailed there was drunkenness. There were as many 
drunkards in the House of Commons as in any other 658 men they could 
pick out, so that drunkenness was not confined to any particular class. 
Those people who used these drinks, and induced others to use them, had 





the burden of justification upon them. They were bound to have a good 

reason for using that out of which so much evil came. The mere abuse 

of anything did not furnish any reason forits disuse. They were often 

told that they should use all the good creatures of God in moderation,’ 
but he asked what is a good creature of God? That was a question which” 
was never satisfactorily answered. Things which were products of nae 
ture were quite as often mischievous as be ieficial. This talk about the ™ 
good creatures of God was mere slang and cant. The idea of moderation > 
did not apply until it was proved that the thing was good in itself. He de.7 
nied that alcoholic drinks were any aid 1o working power. He was con. | 
vinced that men who worked without alcohol worked a great deal longer,” 
did more work and better work, and enjoyed their lives a great deal more) 
than men who worked upon alcohol. The experience of all competent men ; 
who were capable of judging, told them that alcohol, instead of enabling) 
men to stand the cold, prevented men from feeling the effect of the cold 
when it was attacking them. He showed the fallacy of the idea of alcohol 7 
being necessary in hot climates, and then went on to argue that intoxicat. 7 
ing beverages were not necessary for persons in health. Speaking of the 
comparative mortality among abstainers and moderate drinkers, as shown 
by the statistics of the life assurance societies, he said that the result 7 
showed that men lived longer and enjoyed better health without alcoholic _ 
drinks than withthem. Publicans were better fed, better clothed, better 3 


housed than the average working men ; they were less liable to accident © 


than the artisans ; they had good beer whenever they wanted it, without ~ 
adulteration, and with all these advantages he came to the conclusion 7 
that where thirteen publicans died fitteen working men might be expected ~ 

to die; but he found from the Registrar-General’s returns that where 
fifteen working men died thirty publicans died. 
clusion that the more these drinks were adulterated the more wholesome ~ 
they became. (Laughter and Applause.) He dwelt at length upon the © 

question of alcoholic drinks as applied to nursing mothers, and showed ~ 


that the children of mothers who abstained from alcohol were healthies, 
stronger, and lived longer than the children of those who took alcoholic 7 


stimulants. He denied that alcohol was necessary for growing youths or | 
aged people. At the hospital with which he was connected, the physi- 7 
cians were at liberty, if they thought necessary, to administer alcohol, but 7 
out of 14,000 or 15,000 patients that had passed through his hands he had 
not found it necessary to use a single dose of alcohol. The results had been ~ 


entirely satisfactory. The mortality had been very low—lower, indeed, than ~ 


any other hospital in London ; and though the time was short yet for them 
to make any comparative statistics, still the work they had done there was 
telling enormously on the medical mind of the country, and hospitals in 
all parts of England were diminishing and doing without alcohol to a very 
great extent. 





FIRES IN BALTIMORE. 


During 1882 there were 353 fire alarms in Baltimore and the total loss 
by fire was $331,514. The chief causes of fire during the year came from 
overheated stoves, sparks from chimneys and defective flues. i 

The following is a list of losses by fire in Baltimore from the first or- 
ganization of the paid fire department to the close of the year 1882: 
1859, $75,000.00; 1860, $322,831.00; 1861, $60,041.41 ; 1862, $83,806.16; 
1863, $130,832.56 ; 1864, $163,582.47 ; 1865, $79,191.89 ; 1866, $181,115. © 
00 ; 1867, $293,045.00; 1868, $76,244.75 ; 1869, $397,259.00; 1870, $432,- 


717.70; 1871, $475,394.00 ; 1872, $390,754.96; 1873, $892,628.58 ; 1874, © 


$506,826.15 ; 1875, $608,351.67 ; 1876, $563.248.78; 1877, $439,715.57; | 
1878, $156,601.78 ; 1879, $196,588.61 ; 1880, 738,838.93 ; 1881, $457,247.35; © 
1882, $331,513.52. Total, $8,052,376.84. # 





A MEDICAL OPINION OF THE ELECTIRC LIGHT. 


BerFore the electric light becomes, as it must soon become, the common © 
illuminating agent of the period, says The Lancet, a determined effort 7 
should be made to devise some mode of mitigating its peculiarly unpleas- — 
ant intensity. The vibratile impulse of the electric force is obviously | 
stronger than the delicate terminal elements of the optic nerve in the re- 
tina can bear without injury. We are wont to apply the adjectives “ hard” 


and “soft” to light, and their significance makes them peculiarly appro- © 
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priate. The electric light is too hard ; it needs to be softened. The waves 
of motion are too short, and the outstroke—so to say—joins the instroke 
at too acute an angle. This might doubtless be obviated by employing 
suitable material for globes and shades, but perhaps the best plan would 
be to break up and scatter the rays of light by reflection. If a small con- 
vex reflector were placed immediately below the light in the protecting 
globe, and one of the larger dimensions above it, so as to secure a double 
reflection with ultimate divergence downward and outward, the effect 
would be to cause the “rays” of light to fall obliquely on all objects 
within the immediate area of illumination. This would, perhaps, obviate 
the need of colored glasses, which the promoters of the electric light seem 
to dislike. Certainly there is a considerable sacrifice of power in the use 
of the opaline globe—so much, indeed, that some of the districts lighted 
by electricity displayed through this medium do not present any obvious 
superiority over gas. We throw out the suggestion for what it is worth. 
Something must be done, for, as it is, the electric light is “ trying to the 
eyes,” which means that it is in danger of injuring them, and already, there 
is reason to believe, mischief has been wrought by its use. For true com- 
fort there is nothing like the light given by the old-fashioned pure wax 





LIFE INSURANCE IN NEW ZEALAND. 


From the annual report of the Commissioners we extract the following 
relative to the business of Life Insurance in New Zealand, for 1881 : 


In the Ordinary Branch there were received during the year new pro- 
posals to the number of 3216 fora gross sum of £940,737, of which 
693 were declined or were not closed, leaving 2523 proposals for which 
policies were issued, assuring £702,912, and producing a new premium 
income of £26,488 14s. 8d. These figures exhibit an increase of £152,561 
on the sum assured when compared with the new assurances effected in 
the year immediately preceding. The new business was in detail as fol- 
lows : 2507 assurance for £701,812, with annual premiums at £21,783 gs, 
Ten endowment policies assuring £1100, at annual premiums of £45 63. 
The annuities were 6 for £244 9s. The single premiums were £4659 19s. 

The claims arising by death numbered 83 policies on the lives of 74 
persons assured, representing the sum of £35,040 of original assurances, 
which amount was increased by bonus additions to £36,759 17s. The 
sum of £300 was also paid on endowment policies, three of which ma- 
tured during the year. The death-rate is considerably below the average. 
expectation, and the payments, made on account of these claims are nearly 
met by the accrued interest on the funds invested, which for the year reached 
£31,309 77s. 5d. The continued low rate of mortality, and the rapid 
growth of the income from investments, are circumstances of a highly 
satisfactory character, 

The policies discontinued numbered 83 by death, 136 by surrender, 
897 by lapse, 1 by cancellation. 

At the close of the year the total sum assured in the Ordinary Branch, 
on 13,806 policies in force, was £4,695,538. The year’s revenue from all 
sources was £171,315 15s. 3d., being an increase of £14,700 4s. rod. on 
the revenue of the previous year. The accumulated tund amounted to 
£653,890 7s. od., showing an increase of funds by the year’s transactions 
of Pes bso 15s. 11d., notwithstanding the additional expenditure in rever- 
sionary and cash bonuses paid during the year. 











NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


What the Governors Say. 


Tue Legislatures of various States have met since the last issue of THE 
SPECTATOR. The New York Legislature received the Governor's message, elected 
a speaker and adjourned for a week. In his message, Governor Cleveland referred 
to the expensive Insurance Department of the State and it is only to be hoped that 
being sincere in the recommendation made to the Legislature on this point he will 
not neglect to nominate a good man for the office of Superintendent. The Gov- 
ernor said : 


_ The Superintendent of the Insurance Department has distributed to policyholders 
in bankrupt insurance companies up to July 1, 1882, from the securities held by him 
for their benefit, the sum of $812,546.55. I am informed that the expenses of main- 
taining this department for the year ending September 30, 1882, were at least $100, - 
000, while recent investigations tend to convince the ordinary mind that this depart- 
ment, and the laws in relation to the subject of insurance, do not furnish the protec- 
tion to the people which they ought. I suggest that steps be taken to make this 
department more useful and less expensive, and that the law touching the entire 
question of insurance be reduced to a plain and simple enactment which shall be a 
safeguard against the abuses to which this important interest is now exposed, 


Governor Butler, of Massachusetts, had this to say about the insurance interest: 
The standard of the fire insurance companies doing business in the common- 








the statute concerning voluntary-associations, the State's revenues from insurance 





wealth is deservedly high. By the discrimination made against the Home fire com- 
panies by taxation, for a reason that I cannot discover, their business suffers in 
competition with foreign, i. e., European companies, insuring here. The premi- 
ums paid in cash for the year 1880 amounted to $5,479,825. f those premiums, 
$1,187,022 were paid to European companies. These companies pay to the com- 
monwealth a tax of 2 per cent. upon such premiums. The aggregate taxes paid by 
Massachusetts companies in various forms, under existing laws, have averaged for 
a series of years little less than 5 per cent. on their premiums received. Your at- 
tention is called to the reasons for this discrimination, and to provide, if wise, for an 
a of this taxation, which would add to the revenues of the State the sum 
of about $25,000 annually. 


Governor Waller of Connecticut said : 


The railroad companies contribute in taxation towards the expenses of the 
State $484,732.42. The insurance companies including fire and life, foreign and 
domestic, $342,381.98, and savings banks $252,886.10. The business of the rail- 
roads during the year has increased in a ratio corresponding with the general busi- 
ness in the State, although the report of the commissioners shows that the usual per- 
centage of net profits has not been maintained. 

The fire and life insurance companies are among the most prominent corporations 
of the State—some of them the largest and most prosperous in the world. The last 
report of the insurance department shows that the fire companies had over $32,000,- 
ooo of assets, and the life companies over $105,000,000. 

The savings banks of the State have on deposit over $84,000,000 the largest 
amount ever held by them. There are 187,471 depositors, each having less than 
$500 to his credit, and 50,522, each having over that sum. 

These three great monetary interests, that pay in taxation more than five-eighths 
of all the expenditures of the State, are under your control. The same care to avoid 
experimental legislation and the same liberal policy of control that has character- 
ized the past and to which they largely owe their present prosperity, should be con- 
tinued. They should receive such protection, ond! be subject to such restrictions, as 
will, without doing injustice to them, best promote the interest of the State. 


Governor Hoyt, of Pennsylvania, paid a tribute to the beneficence of legitimate 
life insurance, and administered a black eye to the speculative co-operatives : 


The magnitude of this interest may be estimated by the fact that in the years 
1880 and 1881 the regular life companies of this and other States authorized to do 
business in Pennsylvania received premiums from their business in this State 
amounting to $10,483,836. Of this sum $3 025,109 was received by companies of 
this State, and $7,458,696 by companies of other States, upon which last named 
sum a tax amounting to $221,768.88 was paid into the State Treasury for the privi- 
lege of doing business in this commonwealth. During the same years companies 
organized under the laws of this State to insure lives upon the assessment plan, re- 
ceived in premiums and assessments, the sum of $5,500,989, upon which no tax was 
paid to the State; and paid for death claims the sum of % 959 302. The balance 
of $2, 541,687 was appropriated by these companies to agents, officers and expenses. 
Most of these companies engaged, without warrant of law, in business of a purely 
speculative character, and entire communities were demoralized by their nefarious 
operations. ‘The evil attained such magnitude that it was found necessary to insti- 
tute —¥ proceedings for their suppression, which has been > 4 accomplished 
through the instrumentality of the proper authorities. It is to be hoped that this 
impressive lesson will not be lost or forgoiten, and that it will in the future deter 
the public from placing their trust in methods of life insurance, or specious substi- 
tudes therefor, which are without solid foundation in morals or mathematics. The 
act of 1873, establishing an Insurance Department, prescribes a standard of solvency 
without conformity to which no regular life company is permitted to do business in 
Pennsyivania. This standard is one universally recognized wherever life insur- 
ance is treated as a science, and is absolutely exact, inasmuch as it compels each 
company to have assets equal to its present and future liabilities. Without such 
computation of future liabilities, and the possession of present assets, life insurance 
is based upon nothing actual or tangible, but becomes a mere venture or experi- 
ment. What is known as co-operative insurance, more commonly as graveyard in- 
surance, is not, in fact, worthy of the name. In many instances it may operate as 
a beneficial society, and when honestly conducted worthily answer present and 
pecemes emergencies ; but as a system of insurance it is without substance or stable 
oundation, and may degenerate into mere eer oes or fall to pieces at any mo- 
ment. Without cohesive power other than the voluntary action of members, com- 
panies conducting business upon this plan may dissolve without much warning, 
and entail loss and disappointment upon hundreds confiding in them for the future 
maintenance of themselves and their families. 

Governor Foster, of Ohio, concluded his remarks about the insurance interest as 
follows : 

I renew the recommendation made in my former messages for the spocinenant 
of a commission which shall report to this session of the general assembly what leg- 
islation they deem necessary, considering the magnitude of interests and vast sums 
of money involved. ‘The present statutes upon the subject are incongruous and in- 
adequate. : ‘ 

By the energy of the present Commissioner, ‘‘ graveyard insurance companies” 
have been driven out of the State ;jlooseness in the conduct of companies has been 
in the main corrected, and has given way to sound management; a most salutary 
influence has been exercised, and the business of insurance has been elevated and 
advanced to a condition of safety to the public that is gratifying in the extreme, 
Your attention is again called to the inadequacy of the compensation of the Com- 
missioner and his staft. 

We clip from a contemporary a portion of what Governor Jerome, the retiring 
Governor of Michigan, had to say about insurance : 

The business of the Insurance Department is increasing with the growth of the 
State. The character and condition of the companies doing business under this pro- 
vision of the law, are good, and their obligations to the State have been fairly dis- 
charged. Some companies that have no lawful right to take risks in the State have 
cought to evade the law. Their agents have been prosecuted by the Commissioner 
with success so far. There are yet several suits pending. All will doubtless be 
disposed of under a decision of the Supreme Court of a case taken up from Kent 
circuit, in which the State’s position was sustained. Your attention is er called 
to the recommendation >f the Commissioners as to reducing the reserves to be held 
by life companies fixed on the net premiums with interest compounded at four 
cent in place of four and a half per cent asnow. Also to the defective statute 
which associations are doing life insurance on their co-operative or assessment 
plan. 

Governor Porter, of Indiana, called attention to the loose interpretation given to 
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companies being diminished, and injuries being inflicted upon many communities 
by irresponsible and fraudulent insuranee companies from other States and at home. 
which are engaged in the transaction of business under the shelter of the enactment, 
These companies have so far affected the business of sound and responsible com- 
panies, doing a fair and legitimate business and honestly paying their taxes, as seri- 
ously to diminish their earnings and to make some of them contemplate a withdrawal 
of their agencies from the State. There is need, he thought, for a prompt adoption 
of such measures as will put a stop to fraudulent and speculative schemes, which, 
sheltering themselves under the laws of the State, inflict great injuries upon citizens 
and bring reproach upon the State itself. 

The Governor of Maine urged the Legislature to investigate the present system of 
taxation so as to relieve the productive industries by transferring in a large measure 
the burden of taxation to capital invested in railroads, telegraph, express and insur- 
ance companies. 





The Travelers Insurance Company. 


ENTERPRISE goes hand in hand with prosperity, and as long as there is con- 
stant evidence of the former in the management of the Travelers Insurance Com- 
pany, it is scarcely necessary to look for other indications of the latter. The total 
assets of this Company, as shown by the thirty-eighth semi-annual statement, now 
amounts to $6,667,394, the largest amount ever possessed. The liabilities, includ- 
ing the reserve for life and accident policies, aggregate $4,992,095, leaving a 
surplus as regards policyholders of $1,675,299. The business of the year 1882 is 
thus recapitulated in the life department: The number of life policies written was 
2042; the whole number of life policies now in force is 13,443; the gain in life policies 
in force is 887; the amount of life insurance in force is now $22,836,319, and the gain 
in amount in force in 1882 was $2,324,791. The total claims paid in life depart- 
ment was $1,975,191. In the accident department, the number of accident policies 
written in 1882 was 103,121; the gain in policies over 1881 was 5557, and the gain 
in premiums over 1881 was $134,562.79. While the whole number of accident 
policies written was 846,452, the number of accident claims paid in 1882 was 15,503. 
The amount of accident claims paid in 1882 was $750,572.36. The whole number 
of accident claims paid was 84,761, with corresponding amount, $5,446,382.33. 
The total losses paid, both departments, was $7,421,573,34- 

During the year, several new features have appeared in the policies issued by 
the Travelers, and the company is to-day more popular than it ever was. 





The Springfield Fire and Marine Insurance Company. 


Tue Springfield Fire and Marine Insurance Company increased its assets 
during the past year, which item now amounts to $2,395,288. The company 
started in 1849 with afew thousand dollars, and has shown a steady development 
of resources with each annual statement. For the past six years, the: growth has 
been in the following proportion: 1882, $2,395,288; 1881, $2,255,808; 1880, $2,- 
082,585 ; 1879, $1,858,354; 1878, $1,757,121 ; 1877, $1,632,462. In other respects, 
the results have been satisfactory. The Springfield has agencies in all the princi- 
pai cities and towns of the United States, and is [recognized as one of the trust- 
worthy companies of the country. 





The Equitable Lite Assurance Society. 


Ir has been the pride of the Equitable Life for some time that it doesa 
larger business than any other life company. It has greater cause to expatiate on 
this point now than ever before, for on closing its books at the end of 1882 it was 
found that the new business during the year aggregated $60,000,000, and the income 
in the same time was $11,000,000. To show the growth of the company’s 
operations, in 1881 the new business amounted to $46,189,096, in 1880 to $35,- 
170,805 and in 1879 to $26,502,541. These amounts include additions cred- 
ited during the years. It will be noticed that in less than four years the 
business of the company has been doubled. On closing the books Decem- 
ber 31, 1882, the assets of the company were found to exceed $48,000,000, of 
which $10,500,000 is surplus. The Equitable Life can well afford to circulate these 
figures among its agents and patrons, for they indicate better than anything else 
can, the esprit de corps which is making this corporation greater and greater every 
year. Energy and hard work are characteristics of its staff of officers, its field men 
are of the best, and subordinates in all branches are spurred onward to greater ex- 
ertion to keep up with the enterprise and zeal of their superiors in building up the 
great Company. 





Drunkenness ia England. 


THE statistics regarding the intemperate use of liquor in England during 
1881 shows up rather discouragingly for those interested in the temperance move- 
ment, and certainly have some bearing on the life insurance interest. The number 
of persons charged with drunkenness in 1881 exceeded those so charged in 1880 by 


1622. The number charged with this offense in 1880 was 172,859, and in 1881, . 





174,481. The excise returns also show that the consumption of beer in 1881 had 


increased 7.5 per cent over that of the preceding year. The total quantity con. 7 
sumed last year was 970,785,564 gallons among a population of 26,000,000. ‘Those 3 
who signed the temperance pledge last year must necessarily have been consumers 3 
of alcoholic drinks before signing the pledge. ‘The increase in the population of © 


the country during the ten years 1871 to 1881 was 3,256,020, or about 13 per cent, 
or 1.3 per cent annually. The increase of drunkenness in one year is nearly one 
per cent; but subtracting from the population the thousands of persons, all over 
the country, who joined, during the temperance crusade, the ranks of total abstain- 
ers, then drunkenness has increased, as is proved by the consumption of beer and 
spirits, increasing in a much greater rate than the population; and if it has in- 
creased at a period when strenuous efforts were made everywhere to reclaim the 


drunkard, then it seems a natural inference that the labors of the temperance re- © 


former have been hitherto, to a great extent at least, misdirected. 





The United States Life Insurance Company. 


THE munificent concessions made by the United States Life Insurance 
Company, in 1882, to its policyholders had its measure of effect on the business of 
the year. It is now well-known that all policies issued by this company become in- 
contestible for any cause after three years, and that all death claims are paid without 
discount, as soon as satisfactory proofs have been received. During the year the 
assets of the United States Life increased from $5,027,191 to $5,116,814. The total 
payments to policyholders in 1882 aggregated $459,679, and there was not one death 
claim remaining unpaid at the end of the year on which proofs have been re- 
ceived during the year. By the amendment to the charter of the company passed 
by the Legislature in the spring, the provision by which stockholders would receive 
in addition to interest twenty per cent of the profits, was eliminated and the com- 
pany is now practically a mutual company, though possessing a capital of $440,000. 
This amendment was a generous move in the interest of policyholders and evi- 
dences are appearing that it will pass down into history not without public appre- 
ciation. The United States Life possesses a large share of public confidence, and 
its business is in a healthy condition. 





How To Do It. 


WE have something to suggest in the way of regulating the business of 
insurance that is better than National Boards of Underwriters, United Fire Under- 
writers of America (and the rest of mankind), Unions, Local Boards or Compacts. 
It is to place the whole matter in the hands of the Insurance Commissioners of the 
several States and let them tell the companies how they shall make their contracts, 
how they shall pay claims under them, and generally how they shall transact their 
own business and dispose of their own money. The Commissioners know, or think 
they do, a good deal better how insurance should be done than the men who in- 
vest their money in it, and they are not over modest in saying so. If this sugges- 
tion does not meet general approval we have another to submit, which is that if the 
insurance companies don’t want the Insurance Commissioners to run them, they 
would take hold and run the Commissioners for a while. It is about time that the 
tail had ceassed wagging the dog.—Cincinnati Price Current. 














MERE MENTION. 


—F, J. Foss has become Boston agent of the Berkshire Life Insurance 
Company. 

—The Continental Insurance Company has had its charter renewed for 
thirty years. 

—James Rowland, agent at San Francisco, of the Liverpool and Lon- 
don and Globe Insurance Company, was drowned recently. 

—The Chicago agency of the Star Fire Insurance Company of New 
York has been transferred from Fisher Brothers to Gustavus H. Koch, 


—The death is recorded of Joseph B. Chaffee, general agent of the 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company. Mr. Chaffee was 52 years old and died of pneu- 
monia. 


—Martin Bates, Jr., the well-known furrier who died during the past 


week, was a trustee in the Mutual Life for many years and up to the time of his 
death. 


—The Citizens Insurance Company of Montreal has elected Henry 
Lyman to be president in place of Sir Hugh Allan, and Andrew Allan was elected 
to be vice-president, 


—Boston at last comes forward with a weekly journal devoted to 


finance, insurance and railways. This is The Standard, formerly The Index, which, 
as a monthly insurance paper achieved a deserved reputation. The weekly is con 
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trolled by C. M. Ransom and George D. Eldridge, gentlemen well known to the 
insurance profession. It starts out with an excellent initial !number, promising to 
develop its plans in future issues. 

—It is announced that William H. Groves, at Camden, N. J., agent of 
the Prudential, has absconded. He was indicted at the last term of court for forgery 
and embezzlement. 

—The Commercial Fire Insurance Company, of New York, is branch- 

.ing out in the scope of its operations, and is desirous, we understand, of obtaining 
good agents at points not already covered. 

—A prominent New York fire underwriter expressed the opinion re- 
cently that the New York standard for reinsurance should be seventy cents instead 
of fifty cents, in consequence of the low rates. 

—We have received a copy of the proceedings of the thirteenth regu- 
lar meeting of the Fire Underwriters Association of the Northwest, held at Chicago 
September 6 and 7, bound in cloth, The report contains over 200 pages. 

—Daniel C, Osmun, ot Chicago, Manager of the Western Department 
of the Imperial Fire, who has been confined to his home for several weeks with 
an attack of inflammatory rheumatism, is rapidly recovering, and will be about in a 
few days. 

—John H. Law & Co., of Cincinnati, have resigned the agency of the 
Imperial Fire Insurance Company of England, and accepted that of the North- 
ern Assurance Company. ‘The local agency of the Imperial has been placed with 
Adam.Gray & Co, 

—A Hartford paper says that it is reported that Robert H. Kellogg, 
general agent of the Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company in this city, has 


been offered the more profitable position of the company’s general agent for Ohio, . 


with his office at Cincinnati. 

—lIt is reported that the newly elected Governor of Michigan will ap- 
point Elihu B. Pond, of Ann Arbor, to succeed Samuel H. Row as Commissioner 
of Insurance. Mr. Row has filled the position for eleven years, and is regarded 
as one of the most efficient Superintendents in the country. 


—Colonel R. H. Eddy, of Chicago, Superimtendent of the Northwestern 
Department of the Union Central Life Insurance Company, was presented with a 
fine gold-headed cane by the specials of his department last week. The cane is of 
fine ebony, and is a cherished memento of Christmas, 1882. 


—The Fire Commissioners of New York propose to organize a life 
saving corps in the Department, to employ a person to drill the men in the use of 
life saving appliances and to introduce light scaling ladders to reach the roofs of 
the highest buildings. The undertaking will be begun forthwith. 


—When an insurance company (fire, of course) wants a first-class 
‘‘ad.”" and does not feel like paying for it, it causes a rumor to be circulated that it 
is going to reinsure and retire from business. Then it indignantly contradicts the 
rumor, gets widely puffed for its solidity, etc. So says a newspaper writer, 


—The Business Observer is the title of a bright newsy semi-monthly 
publication issued in Cincinnati. It is devoted mainly to matters pertaining to in- 
surance, and is conducted by John I. Covington, the well known underwriter of 
that city. It promises to be a welcome addition to the literature of insurance. 


—The New York correspondent of a Western paper was somewhat be- 
fuddled in his recent statement of companies numbered among the early reinsur- 
ers. One, at least, of the four mentioned by him, the American Exchange, has 
declared a semi annual dividend out of the earnings of the past six months, and will 
increase its net surplus, too, it seems. 


—At the annual meeting of the Traders Insurance Company on the 2d 
instant, C. Comstock, S. H. McCrea, J. F, Gillette, E. Buckingham, W. G. Hib- 
bard, R. J. Smith, E. ‘I. Watkins, Ira S. Younglove and C. L, Hutchinson were 
elected directors. The old officers were re-elected. President Comstock will re- 
sign February 1, as he is going South on account of ill health. 


—The laws of the State of Missouri are such that no company can do 
a business of more than one kind at the same time, and in view of this fact a corres- 
pondent informs us the Insurance Commissioner has ruled, in reference to the 
Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York, that they must decide upon one branch 
of business. It is presumed they will confine themselves !to the fidelity busi- 
ness in the State named, 


—The Washington Insurance Company of Boston failed by the Boston 
fire in 1872, and Isaac Sweetser, William Perkins and John Quincy Adams were 
appointed receivers to wind up its affairs, Among the assets were $100,000 of the 
Alabama claims which have been disallowed by Congress. These claims have 
given the receivers a good deal of trouble, and if they had been allowed as was an- 
ticipated, the stockholders would have received nearly roo per cent. Eighty-three 
and a half per cent of return premiums have been paid. The receivers were re- 
cently discharged. 

—The Manufacturers Mutual Insurance Company of Boston, having ad- 
vanced rates at Fall River ro per cent, President Atkinson states the reasons: ‘A 
large portion of the risks in Fall River are subject to the dangers of proximity, the 
same as several other large factory cities. Asa general rule, in other places, this 









danger of proximity has been more than offset by the adequate service of the city 
water supply, in co-operation with the private fire departments, There has been 
an apparent lack of this effective service at both of the principal fires which have hap- 
pened in recent years in Fall River, and it has, therefore, been considered best to 
advance the rate until such action is taken on the part of all the assured in Fall 
River, by combined action, as has been taken in other cities to assure the effective 
service of adequate apparatus, both public and private."’ 


—During 1882 the tna Life paid for claims by death and for matured 
endowments $1,767,382. 32, divided among the States as follows: Alabama, $x2,567; 
Arkansas, $5000; California, $56,641; Canada, $154,738; Connecticut, $93,831 ; 
Colorado, $2774; Delaware, $1596; District of Columbia, $1000; Florida, $6534: 
Georgia, $22,086; Illinois, $113,853; Indiana, $21,357; Iowa, $15,541; Kansas, 
$8498; Kentucky, $22,180; Louisiana, $25,714; Maine, $37,160; Maryland, $79,- 
263; Massachusetts, $96,or5 ; Michigan, $26,898 ; Minnesota, $9584; Mississippi, 
$35,761: Missouri, $26,789; New York, $257,338; New Jersey, $42,232; New 
Hampshire, $25,683 ; Nevada, $2363; Nebraska, $499; North Carolina, $74,760 ; 
Ohio, $72,439; Oregon, $5767; Pennsylvania, $193,852; Rhode Island, $x2,368 ; 
South Carolina, $2623; Tennessee, $60,193; Texas, $51,013; Virginia, $19,596; 
Vermont, $20,732; West Virginia, $7377 ; Wisconsin, $42,731 ; Washington Ter- 
ritory, $438. 


—All life agents who are wide awake to their companies’ interest give 
close attention to the problem of tobacco use. Hence the following anecdote might 
interest them. An English workingman, just past the middle age, found that his 
pipe, which for many years had been a great comfort to him, was beginning to seri- 
ously affect his nerves. Before giving it up, however, he determined to find out if 
there was no way by which he might continue to smoke without feeling its effects to 
an injurious extent. He accordingly wrote to a medical journal, and was recom- 
mended to fill the bowl of the pipe one-third full of table salt and press the tobacco 
hard down upon it, as in ordinary smoking. The result was very satisfactory. Dur- 
ing the process of smoking the salt solidifies, while remaining porous, and when the 
hardened lump is removed at the end of a day's smoking it is folind to have ab- 
sorbed so much of the oil of tobacco as to be deeply colored. The salt should be 
renewed daily. 


—The Commercial Bulletin says something quite unique and promis- 
ing isa publication undertaken by J. R. Osgood & Co., Boston, to be entitled, 
‘* The Public Service of the State of New York," and to be edited by ex-President 
Chadbourne of Williams College and W. B. Moore. _ It will contain portraits of 
all the State officers under the regime of Governor Cornell, including members of 
the Legislature. Insurance men will be interested in knowing that Superintendent 
Fairman will contribute a chapter on ‘‘Insurance,’’ and in connection therewith 
will be given a number of portraits of prominent New York fire and marine insur- 
ance officers, such as Presidents Martin of the Home, Hope of the Continental, 
Jones of the Atlantic Mutual, Halsted of the American, McLean of the Citizens, 
Oelberman of the German American, Little of the Glens Falls, Walcott of the 
Hanover, Notman of the Niagara, and Crowell of the Phenix. The work is to be 
in three volumes and is not a ‘‘ subscription "’ affair. 


—The New Mayor, Mr. Edson, referring to the New York Fire Depart- 
ment in his message on January 1, said: ‘ The fire department seems to be in a 
very efficient condition, as shown by the fact that while the number of fires reported 
this year has been greater than those during the last year, the average loss sustained 
is about one-third less. The time for getting the several kinds of apparatus ready for 
action also has been steadily reduced each year, from 13.02 seconds in 1877 to 6.71 
seconds in 1882. A second floating engine has been provided, so that each side of 
the city will now have this valuable auxiliary. The city is always liable to the dan- 
ger of having certain portions left without adequate protection in the event of large 
fires occurring at about the same hour; such was the case on the 14th day of July 
last, when forty-two out of the sixty-seven companies, which constitute the entire 
extinguishing force of the city, were on duty below Canal street at one time. To 
meet this danger the department has undertaken to provide certain important sta- 
tions witha double set of apparatus, and with a force of eighteen men instead of 
twelve ; a work of enlargement that will go forward as rapidly as appropriations for 
the purpose shall be made.” 


—William A. Seaver, who for many years was editor of the ‘‘ Drawer” 
in Harper's Magazine, died at his residence, in Mount Vernon, Weschester County, 
on Sunday last. He was seized with pneumonia on Thursday, which assumed an 
acute form, and its fatal termination was sudden and unexpected. Mr. Seaver was 
well-known among literary people in this country and England. He was a regular 
contributor to Harper's Bazaar, and he was in early life the editor of a newspaper 
in Buffalo. For several years he was President of the Adriatic Fire Insurance 
Company of this city. He was a member of the Union, Union League, and Lotos 
Clubs. He was sixty-nine years old. He leaves a widow but no children. The 
following story 1s told of him: ‘Two years ago, while in Europe, he went to see 
the Passion Play. He could not obtain a good seat, and going to the box-office 
asked to be placed in a row that was empty. He was informed that the seats were 
reserved for the nobility. ‘‘I am an Elector of the State of New York,” said Col, 
Seaver, ‘‘and I have as much right to a seat as your German Electors.” The man 
whom he was addressing bowed low and seated him at once beside the German 
Electors and titled auditors, 
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FIRE INSURANCE STOCKS AND DIVIDENDS. 


New York State Companies. Other State Companies Doing Business in New York. 
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* Second dividend declared during the year. 
‘ f Third dividend declored during the year. + Fourth dividend declared during the year. 
@ Devoted exclusively to insuring plate glass against breakage, 
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